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PRIZE TALS. 
FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE SEA VOYAGE, 
By Richard Penn Sinith, Esq. Assistant Editor 
of the Aurora and Franklin Gazette. 
** Messmates, hear a brother sailor, 
Sing the dangers of the sea.” 

Karly in the autumn of 1520, [ sailed fromthe 
port of Philadelphia for Havre,in a French 
inerchantman, commanded by a little native of 
Gascony, Who had studied philosophy, not in 
the calin and shady groves of the academy, but 
ina world of turmoil and trouble. The an- 
cients may boast of the patience and fortitude 
of Socrates, in the hour of death, and prate 
about the abstinence of Diogenes in his tub; 
hut to my mind, he who patiently lives on thro’ 
scenes of trial and suffering, exhibits more phi 
losophy by half than be who laughs at the ter- 
rors of death, or fies from the world, prostrates 
the dignity of his nature, and contines his am- 
bition within the narrow compass of a tub. The 
little Gascon called himself a philosopher, and 
boasted of having read the ethics of Seneca for 
the fiftieth time ; but that philosophy which is 
acquired by having the sensibilities blunted with 
eontinucd buficting, does not maintain such ab- 
solute dominion over the mind, but that it may 
be shaken from its purpose. So it was with the 
little captain, who would storm lke a Hector at 
the sailors, and expatiate on the blessings of 
forbearance in the same breath. 

Among the passengers there were two parti- 
cularly calculated to produce an impression on 
the mind of the spectator. ‘The one was a young 
rman, apparently about twenty five yearsof age, 
tall of stature, and handsomely formed. His 
countenance was pale, impressive, and full of 
manly vigor; his forehead, high and polished ; 
but his deep-set hazel eyes were overshaded by 
bushy brows, which gave a forbidding expres- 
sion to his countenance. He kept aloof from 
the passengers. 


| conversed freely, and with animation ; andocca 


| her lips, which was as evanescent as the electric 


| pour sa sante, mais, he is consumptif, and he 


| morning he was seen leaning on the side of the 
The other was a female about | 


the same age, lovely in her appearance, and | 
fascinating in her manners. They were accom- | 
panied by a little girl, scarcely five years old, | 


whose striking resemblance to tie lady was suiti- 
cient to satisfy the most careless observer that 
they were parent and child. 

On board a ship our social feelings are natu- 
rallv called into action, and even the most dis 
tant and reserved will et times relax from their 
austerity ; for when thus shut out from the world, 
it is that we feel how essential we are to the 
happiness of each other. But the deep melan- 
choly that hung upon the brow of Campbell, 
which was the name of the young man alluded 


, the deep. 


to, protected him from intrusion on his privacy : 
He seldom spoke to any one but his wife—te his 
child his lips were never opened. 

By the time we had been a week at sea, the 
business of each passenger was known to the 
others; and for want of more interesting sub- 
jects of conversation, the circumstances of our 
several lives were related from our childhood 
to the hour of speaking. Campbell not only 
refused to take part in our conversation, but 
seldom attended to what was going forward. 
He would frequently quit his meals abruptly, 
and pace the deck in evident agitation, which 
he in vain labored to conceal. Mrs. Campbell, 
like a faithful mirror, invariably reflected the 
yvloom of her husband’s countenance; still she 


sionally a melancholy smile would play around 


fluid that for a moment gleams through the 
clouds which obscure the face of the heavens, 
passes away, and leaves all dark again. 

The mysterious conduct of Campbell gave 
rise to numberless conjectures, none of which, 
however, accounted for it satisfactorily. My 
curiosity was wrought up to the highest pitch, 
and T apphed to the little Gascon, who boasted 
much of his knowledge of mankind, for some 
information on the subject. 

** He is melancholigque,” said the captain, at 
the same time placing his fore- finger of his right 
hand with much precision along side of his thin 
proboseis—** He is melancholique.” 

* That ts evident, captain, but what does his 
melancholy arise from?” 

* Ah, ha! dat is de questi6n for one philoso- 
phe to resolve.” a 

“Then, sir. it is worthy of your investiga- 
tion,” I replied. 

«| have investigate, monsieur, and parbleu, 
I have dive at de bottom. He goes to France, 


may go au diable to de bottom, before he get to 
France. He is no philosophe, and this makes 
him melancholique.” 

** Very satisfactorily and rationally accounted 
for,” T exclaimed. 

«“ Ab, ha! monsieur,! have study de operation 
of de human mind.” 

He concluded with an emphatic rap on the 
top of a huge snuff-box, ornamented with a pic- 
ture of Napoleon, and, shrugging his narrow 
shoulders, strutted away witb an air which he 
designed should add not a little to the dignity of 
his appearance, 

Campbell was in the constant habit of leaving 
his birth early and retiring to it late. Every 


vessel, gazing on the sun bursting from his wa- 
tery bed, and in the evening he was in the same 
position, with his wife beside him, contemplating 
the glorious orb sinking beneath the surface of 
I frequently watched him while at 
his evening meditations, until his cheeks were 
bedewed with tears, and on stating the fact to 
the captain, he called it womanish weakness, 
and ascribed it to his not being a philosopher. 
A single page of Boetheus, he said, would prove 
a radical cure in the present case. 

Campbell had a favorite dog that never left 
the side of his master; for the faithful animal 





appeared to be conscious of the dejected state | 
of his mind, and of the necessity of affection to | 


soothe his feelings. We had been about two 
weeks at sea, and yet there was no visible 
change in the appearance or health of the inva 
lid. He still continued his meditations night and 
morning, by the vessel's side. One moonlizlit 
night, after all the passengers had retired to 
their births, he still remained in his usual place, 
with his dog lying at his feet. The porpoise 
showed his black back above the waves, in the 
moon-beams, and the voracious shark swiltly 
followed in the wake of the ship. Mrs. Camp 
bell, with her child, approached the spot where 
he stood, wrapped in admiration of the beauty 
of the scene. ‘There was not a cload to obsenrve 
the heavens, and the sea was but slightly ruffled 
by the breeze which impelled the vessel rapidly 
onward. She stood beside him, resting on bis 


} arm, and looking anxiously on his countenance, 


which was raised upward, and was glowing. 
with unusual admiration. 

“Oh, God! he ejaculated, who can contem 
plate such a uight as this, and all the wondrous 
works that now present themselves, and deny 
thy existence and thy omnipotence! A scene 
like this, Louisa, must make the innocent heart 
overflow with boundless Jove and gratitude for 
his bounty to mankind.” 

“And the guilty!” she involuntarily mur 
mured, 

“Yo shrink with horror from its own unwor 
thiness!” 

She turned pale and trembled as he fixed his 
eyes upon her. ‘They remained silent, for it did 
not require the motion of lips or tongue to com 
municate to each other what was at that mo 
nient passing in their minds. He fervently 
pressed her to his bosom, and his swelling heart 
told far more than his voice could utter. She 
smiled upon him through her tears, and again 
turned to expatiate on the beauties of creation 

The vessel glided rapidly forward, and he: 
track was marked by the waves, that seemed to 
wanton in the moonlight. Suddenly the ship 
rolled, and the favorite deg that had been stand 
ing at his master’s feet, fell overboard. Camp 
bell’s first impulse was to leap into the ocean to 
save him. His wife caught him by the arm time 
enough to prevent the desperate leap. He stood 
gazing in agony upon the faithful animal, who, 
struggling in the water, made a feeble attempt 
to swim after the ship. Distress was pietured ith 
the countenance of the dog, as the vessel rapidly 
receded from him. His struggle was but shart. 
for while yet in the sight of those upon deck, a 
fearful yell denoted his fate. The shark that had 
followed the vessel for hours in pursuit of prey 
received him in his ravenous jaws ; disappe ared 
for a few moments, and then was seen again 
following in the track of the ship. € ampbell 
remained silent for sume time, and his eounte 
nance denoted the deepest distress. At length 
he broke silence, and turning to his wife, said 
with a melancholy smile—* Louisa, do not 
smile at my superstition: but I feel as if my voy- 
age in this life will terminate befure my voyage 
across the Atlantic.’ : 

She endeavored to dispel the me lancholy idea 
that had taken possession of his mind. 

** You may call it,’ he said, **‘ weakness, de 
fect in education, vulgar prejudice, what you 
will; but surely life and death are not so widely 
separated, but that there may be some cord in 
this complicated system which shrinks instinet 



































































ively at the approach of dissolution, and gives 
warning that the enemy, or as L should term it, 


the friend,is at hand. Is the mind so slavishly 
vound to, and dependant on, this corporeal 
frame, that if, which is to live to eternity, can 
receive no intelligence, no light, but through 
the senses and organs of that body which will 
perish in a day, and be forgotten im its kindred 
dist.” 

ile paused, and taking her by the hand, pro 
ceed d on 

“Hf the mind be not thus absolutely depend 
anton the outward senses forintelligence, [now 
foretell a speedy cluse to my feverish exist- 
“nee 

She expostulated against the weakness of 
permitting the loss of a favorite dog thus deeply 
to affeet his mind. 

‘* Hle was but a@dog, ’tis true; but I, Louisa, 
could § better have spared a better triend’—if I 
possess such. He was the means of awaking 
my mind tromits present gloomy state, to scenes 
of happier days. He has been my constant 
companion for ten years. We have climbed the 
mountain height together, where the air was 
pure and the heart beat freely, unoppressed by 
(he contaminated atmosphere that encircles the 
haunts of man. Whole days we have wandered 
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in distress about ten miles distant. As we ap- 
proached, it proved to be a wreck in a most 
melancholy condition. Several dead bodies were 
seen on the deck; and lashed to the windlass 
wes an emaciated being, that scarcely bad suffi 
cient strength left to prove that life was still 
remaining, in the midst of death and desolation. 
We hove to, and our long boat was hastily low 
ered into the sea and manned with sturdy oars 
men. T went on board, accompanied by the 
. ' . 
captain, and we rowed to the wreck. It present 
ed such a spectacle of horror, that even the little 
Gascon, with all lis philosophy, shrugged his 
shoulders and shuddered as he beheld it. The 
deck was strewed with the fragments of human 
bodies, some bearing evident marks of having 
been mutilated to supply food for the survivors. 
In the forecastle lay two dead bodies; that of a 
female, and of a young man. ‘They were lite- 
rally locked in death’s cold embrace, for their 
arms were entwined around each other, and 
being stiffened in death, it was impossible to 
separate them. ‘This proved they had not been 
many hours dead. The only living being on 
board was the emaciated wretch bound to the 
windlass, [le was hardly conscious that we had 


| come to his rescue. Ee was released and placed 


over the wild mountains, when the circling flight | 


of the eagle, as he ascended to a purer region, 
yielded inexpressible delight to my young heart. 
When the cawing of the raven, perched and 
rocking on the topmost branch of some blighted 
pine hanging over the precipice, was a sight to 
arrest attention—when [ shouted with joyous 
heart to fright him from his secure seat, and he 
in very mockery mingled his cawings with the 
echo returned by the surrounding bills. The 
sight of my poor dog served to recall those days 
of my boyhood and innocence ; then have I not, 
iadeed, bitter cause to deplore his loss 2” 

As the night was far advanced they retired to 
vest, but the baggard and wo-worn features of 
Campbell, the following morning, proved that 
rest had been a stranger to his pillow. The death 
if his dog was severely felt by him, and his mind 
was strongly imbued with the belief that his own 
feath near at hand. ‘The superstitions 
which in his youth gave an air of romance to 
life, and were cherished on that account until 
they became a part of his nature, still maintain- 
d their dominion over his mind, undiminished, 
wud nothing could persuade him from the be- 
lief, that he had received a natural, or super- 
natural indication that it was time for him to 
‘set his household in order.’ ** The mystical 
cord héjbeen touched,” he said, ** there is no 
mistaking the note—there is no mistaking my 
feelings.” ‘The day passed, and [remarked that 
lis countenance appeared more serene than 
usual 

"The evening was calm, and the golden beams 
of the setting sun were dancing upon the green 
bosom of the heaving ocean, Campbell and his 
wife were upon deck as usual, enjoying the 
scene, and it seemed as if the delight he expe- 
rienced at that time compensated for the joad 
of misery he had entailed upon himself. His 
yes glanced rapidly from the heavens to the 
sea, and from the sea to the heavens, and as the 
tints in the sky and upon the water varied, as 

ve sun slowly descended, he pointed out the 
hange and richness of coloring to his wife, 
who leaned on his arm, and seemed to find more 
‘harmsin his animated countenance, than in 
he beauties of the scene. ‘They were happier 
m that evening than they had been at any time 
since we left the capes of the Delaware; hap- 
ier than af any moment afterwards. 
About sunset the helmeman deseried a vessel 


was 


| gently in the boat, but such was his melancholy 


condition, that the exertion had well nigh snap- 


| ped the feeble thread of expiring nature. After 





examining the wreck, and finding nothing of 
value, we returned to our ship. 

As we approached the ship, Campbell and 
his wife were still in the same position as when 
we put off for the wreck; gazing with intense 
interest on the almost lifeless being that lay in 
the boat, supported by the captain and myself. 
We were hoisted on board, and the stranger 
was removed and placed on a settee in the fore- 
castle. "The passengers and crew eagerly came 
forward to behold the shipwrecked man ; and 
among the rest, Campbell and his wife. They 
rivetted their eyes upon his emaciated counte- 
nance ; their gaze was intense, and it appeared 
as if the haggard being before them awakened 
bitter recollections, for their cheeks changed 
color, and they turned towards each other a look 
pregaant with meaning, mingled with agony; 
and yet the poor wretch who appeared to be 
on the very verge of life, was so emaciated, 
and so altered by what be had endured, that 
scarcely the outline of his former self could have 
been remaining. He cast bis feeble glance upon 
the crowd around him: at length his eyes rested 
on the receding forms of Campbell and his wife, 
and beamed with a ray of recognition—she re- 
mained immovable, fascinated to the spot by 
his gaze. The sailor placed his scrawny hand 
upon his forehead, as if to protect his feeble eye- 
balls from the glare of light: but he still gazed 
upon her, and after remaining a few moments 
in this position, a ghastly smile separated his 
thin lips, ‘The expression was horrible, She 
shrieked, fainted, and was carried to the cabin. 
None present could divine the real cause of her 
sudden illness. The little Frenchman attributed 
it solely to the want of philosophy, which, in his 
opinion, was the universal cause of evil: others 
supposed that her feelings were overpowered 
by beholding a fellow mortal in so deplorable a 
condition: but I had seen enough to satisfy me 
that this was not the first time the stranger and 
the mysterious being had met. 

The shipwrecked man was supported to a 
birth, medical assistance applied, and every ne- 
cessary, that his helpless situation required to 
promote his speedy recovery, was administered. 

The melancholy and reserve of Campbell in- 
creased from the hour the stranger was rescued 
from the wreck. He appeared to’ shrink from 
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the gaze of the meanest on board, and his visits 
upon deck became less frequent, seldom making 
his appearance there till after nightfall, when 
there was no one to disturb his meditations, or 
dive into the secret workings of his heart. Ever 
the presence of his wife, who had heretofore 
possessed the power to sooth his most turbulent 
feelings, now served only to increase his agony 
His child was carefully kept from his sight ; the 
presence of the littl innocent was insupport 
able. 

Livery practicable attention was bestowed on 
the shipwrecked man, who gradually recovered 
strength, and in a few days was pronounced out 
of danger, by the physician, though his emaciat 
ed and wo-worn appearance rather indicated a 
tenant of the grave, than a being of this world 
The captain was attentive in bis visits to the 
hammock of the sick man, and constantly ad 
ministered with the medicinals of the physician, 
a page from his favorite Boetheus or Seneca 
The fact was, the captain, though he boasted 
of being invulnerable to the sharpest shaft of 
fortune, had not philosophy sufficient to protec: 
him from feeling acutely for the sufferings otf 
others. Though ever ready to bear himself all 
the evils that fate could heap upon him, he felt 
concerned if but a slight breeze passed over 
others, whose minds he imagined were not as 
strongly fortified by philosophy as his own. He 
learnt from the sick sailor, that he was the cap 
tain of a merchantman which had sailed from 
Gibraltar for New-York, about a month before ; 
that when ten days out, ina rough sea, the ves 
sel was met by a heavy squall and capsized, 
Several of the passengers were washed over 
board and perished . and when the ship righted 
there was so much water in the hold and cabin. 
that the provisions could not be reached with 
out much difficulty, and the bread and wate: 
were rendered unfit for use. Stervation threat 
ened them; the survivors were accordingly placed 
on allowance from the first. As they had lost 
their rudder in the gale, and the spars and rig 
ging bad been carried over-board, they were 
tossed about at the mercy of the winds and waves 
He had beheld his crew and passengers dit, 
amid the horrors of starvation, one by one, an: 
the last who had survived, had been driven, in 
the agony of hunger, to appease the cries of na 
ture with the dead bodies of their fellow crea 
tures. All this he beheld, and still clung to hi 
wretched life with as much eagerness as if sur 
rounded by all its pleasures and allurements. 
At length he was the sole survivor, and his lamp 
of life was but faintly flickering in the socket; 
the deck of the vessel was constantly washed by 
the waves, and as a protection against being 
swept over-board, he secured himself to the 
windlass, there patiently to await the dispensa 
tion of Him who giveth and taketh away. He 
had been in this situation two days, when we 
providentially rescued him from impending des 
truction. 

Mrs. Campbell was now seldom seen, The 
ray of animation that oceasionaily dispelled the 
gloom from her lovely countenance bad vanish 
ed, and the moments of checrfulness that she at 
times formerly enjoyed, had now entirely de 
serted her. She was confined almost entirely to 
her cabin, and sickness was assigned as the 
cause. ‘ 

We had experienced for several days in suc 
cession nearly a calm. Campbell had hereto 
fore admired and enjoyed this state of the cle 
ments, for what is better calculated to raise the 
contemplative mind from earthly matiers than 
to behold in an autumn evening a cloudless sky 
reflected on the glassy surface of the slumber 
ine ocean? But now the dead calin was torture 














to his restless spirit. He prayed for motion, and 
his impatience was betrayed in every action. 
His eyes were wild and wandering, and his 
movements abrupt and burried. He inquired of 
the oldest seaman from which quarter of the 
compass might be expected the approach of the 
next tempest, and to that quarter were his eyes 
constantly directed, where every ascending 
cloud appeared to bring a fresh hope to his deso- 
late heart. 

At length the long looked-for storm arose in 
all its grandeur. Volumes of dense clouds, regu 
larly and gradually ascended like formidable 
armies preparing for battle. ‘The winds that 
had been pent up, now burst forth, and the 
roaring waters heaved with a convulsive mo- 
tion ‘The spell was broke that had harmonised 
creation, and discord now prevailed. The ap- 
yearance of Campbell became visibly changed. 
iis countenance was animated; there was a 
smile of terrible, but undefined meaning upon 
his lips; his eyes glanced wildly from the sea 
to the heavens, and he traversed the deck with 
a rapidity of step that excited the wonder of all 
who beheld him. Our vessel was soon prepared 
to encounter the worst, but as the wind blew 
steadily rts one quarter, and the sea was not 
running dangerously bigh, we felt no apprehen- 
sion for onr safety. The sky was completely 
overcast, and the rain descended in torrents. 
Campbell siill remained upon deck after all the 
passengers and crew, excepting those upon 
watch, had retired to rest, No persuasion could | 
induce him to go below; and to the entreaties 
of his wife and the c aptain, he replied: “It is 
the only joyful hour [ have expe A need since I 
came on board; I beseech you not to inter- 
rupt it.” 

Tary left him, and he seated himself in the 
most retired part of the ship, to brood upon his 
feelings. [had retired to my birth, but I found 
it impossible to close my eyes, for the raging 
waters made such an awful coil as they dashed 
against the sides of the ship, and gave rise to 
reflections, that would have kept me awake 
even had my mind been fortified with the phi- 
losophy of the little captain. After tossing in 
my bed for about two hours, until the fever of 
ray mind was communicated to my body, Lima- 
gined I heard a piercing shriek proc eeding from 
the deck. It was imme diately followed. by a 
groan. Mleaped from nty bed and rushed to the 
gangway. I me { the captain at the foot of the 
stairs, who had been awakened by the same 
noise. On seeing me he exelaimed: “Mon 
Dieu! le melancholique gentlehomme!” and as- 
cended as rapidly as his diminutive legs could 

srry hitn. T rollowed ; and we hurried towards 
the place > where we had left Campbell the pre- 
veding evening. [TO BE CONTINUED.] 
-_—— — 
CHARMS AND AMULETS. 
fraces of amulets may be discovered in very 


——— 











riy listory. Galen tells us that the Egyptian king 
Nichepous, who lived 630 years before the Christian 

ra, has written that a green jasper cut into the form 
of a dragon, surrounded with rays, if applied exter- 
ally, will strengthen the stomach and organs of 
ligestion. ‘I heoprastus pronounced Pericles to be | 

nsane, because he wore an amulet about his neck ; | 
on inthe declining period of the Roman empire 
this superstitious custom was so general, that the 
emperor Caracalla made an edict, ordaining that no 
nan should wear any amulets about his person. In | 





the celebrated plague of London, amulets of arsenic | 
were suspended over the region of the heart, asa 
preservative against infection. 
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Be sautiful ir instances of Friendship in the Scriptures. 

One of the strongest and most affecting instances 
of a faithful attachment to be met with in history, 
occurs in the friendship which subsisted between 
two females. The instance alluded to, is recorded in 
the Jewish annals, and most pathetically related by 
one of the sacred penman. ‘The reader need 
not be told, that this is the friendship of Naomi and 
Ruth, 


eh . . . ! 
I'wo very remarkable instances of friendship oc- 


cur in the history of our Saviour’s life: it may not 
perhaps be altogether unnecessary to state them in 
all their striking circumstances. 

The Evangelist, in relating the miracles which 
Christ performed at Bethany by restoring a person 
to life who had lain some days in the grave, intro- 
duces his narrative by emphatically observing, that 
** Jesus loved Lazarus ;” intimating, it should seem, 
that the sentiments which Christ entertained of 


Lazarus, were a distinct and peculiar species of that | 


general benevolence with which he was actuated 
towards all mankind. Agreeably to this explication 
of the sacred historian’s meaning, when the sisters 
of Lazarus sent to acquaint Jesus with the state in 
which their brother lay ; they did not even mention 
his name ; but pointed him out by a more honour- 
able and equally notorious designation ; the terms of 
their message were, “ behold! he whom thou lovest 
is sick!” Accordingly, when he informe his disci- 
ples of the notice he had thus received, his expres. 
Now that 
Christ did not upon this occasion use the word 


sion is, ** our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” 


friend in its loose undistinguishing acceptation, 
but in a restrained and strictly appropriated sense, 
is not only manifest from this plain account of the 
fact itself, but appears farther evident from the se- 
quel. For, as he was advancing to the grave, ac- 
companied with the relations of the deceased, he 
discovered the same emotions of grief as swelled 
the bosoms of those with whom Lazarus had been 
most intimately connected ; and sympathizing with 
their common sorrow, he melted into tears. This 
circumstance was too remarkable to escape particu- 
lar observation : and it drew from the spectators 
what one should think it must necessarily draw from 
every reader, this natural and obvious reflection, 
“behold! how be loved him !” 

Bi 
life, he gave a still more decisive proof, that senti- 
ments of the strongest personal attachment and 
friendship, were not unworthy of being admitted 
into his sacred bosom. 





They were too deeply, in- 
deed, impressed, to be extinguished even by the 
most excruciating torments. In those dreadful mo- 


ments, observing among the afflicted witnesses of 


his painful and ignominious sufferings, that faithful 
follower, who is described by the historian as “ the 
disciple whom he loved ;” he distinguished him by 


the most convincing instance of superior confidence, 


» | esteem, and affection, that ever was. exhibited to 


the admiration of mankind. For, under circum- 
stances of the most agonizing torments, when it 
might be thought impossible for human nature to 
retain any other sensibility but that of its own inex- 
pressible suffering ; he recommended to the care 
and protection of this his tried and approved friend, 


tin the concluding catastrophe of our Saviour’s | 


2055 


ingerms of peculiar regard and endearment, the most 
tender and sacred object of his private affections 
But no language can represent this pathetic and at 
fecting scene, with a force and energy equal to the 
sublime simplicity of the Evangelist’s own narrative 
** Now there stood by the cross of Jesus, his mother, 
and his mother’s sister, and Mary Magdalene, When 


Jesus saw his mother, and the disciple by, whom 

he loved ; he saith to his mother, Behold thy son 

Then he saith to the disciple, Behold thy mother 
And from that hour that disciple took her to hi 
own home.” 

It may safely be asserted, that among all thos 
memorable examples of friendship which have bee: 
celebrated with the highest encomiums by the an- 
cients ; there cannot be produced a single instance, 
in which the most distinguishing features of exalt 
ed amity are so strongly displayed, as in the fore 
going relation. The only one, perhaps, that bear 
evena slight resemblance to it, is that famous trans 
action recorded by Lucian in his dialogue entitled 


Toxaris. Eudamidas, being on his death-bed, mad 
his will, by which he bequeathed his aged mother t 
the care and protection of Aretheus ; and his daug'! 
ter to Charixenus, to be disposed of in marriage 

cording to his discretion ; enjoining Lim, at th 


same time, to give her as ample a portion as his ci 
He added, that in cas: 
either of the legatees should happen to die, he sub 


cumstances would admit. 


stituted the survivor in his stead. Charixenus died 
very soon after the testator : in consequence of 


which, Aretheus took each of these singularly con 


fidential legacies to himself; aud celebrating the 
| marriage of his only daughter and that of his friend, 
on the same day, he divided his fortune equally be 
| tween them. 

| When the very different circumstances attending 
these respective examples, are duly considered, it 
must be acknowledged that the former rises as 


much above the latter in the proof it exhibits of 


sublime friendship, as it does in the dignity of the 


characters concerned. Upon the whole then it ap. 


pears, that the divine founder of the Christian ret 


gion, as well by his own example, as by the sy 
rit of his moral doctrine, has not only encouraged 
MELMOTH 


but consecrated friendship 





The following picture/of woman, taken from an 
essay in the Quarte: rly Review, is recommenced t 
the attention of our fair countrywomen : 
| Speaking of the middle ranks of life, the write: 

observes :—‘* There we behold woman in all he: 
glory ; nota doll to carry silks and jewels, a puppet 
to be dangled by coxcomb children, an idol for pro 
fane adoration ; reverenced to-day, discarded to 
morrow ; always justled out of the true place whic! 
nature and society would assign her, by sensuality 
or by contempt ; adimred but not respected ; d 
sired but not esteemed ; ruling by fashion, not b 


pong ; imparting her weakness, not her consta 


cy, to the sex which she should exalt; the sou 


0 
and the » mirror of vanity.” 
** We see her as a wife partaking the cares, at 


cheering the anxiety of a tustionsil ; dividing his la 





: I “— "er ay lee 
bors by her domestic diligence, spreading cheer 


> 
cent refinements of the world, without being vair 


| fulness around her; for his sake sharing in the de- 


0 f them; placing all her pride, ail ber joy, all he 
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happ:ness inthe merited approbation of the man 
she honors. As a mother, we find her the affec. 
tionate, the ardent instructress of the children she 
has tended from their infancy ; training them up to 
thought and virtue, to meditation and benevolence, 
addressing them as rational beings, and preparing 
them to be men and women in their turn.” 





— 


VARIETY. 


MEMORY. 

Whatever has once given us pain or pleasure is 
remembered long, and recurred to often, as we 
pass dowh the journey of life to the gray hairs and 
solitudes of our last years. Love has been to every 
one the source of both. Every one has treasured 
away onthe sacred pages of memory a thousand 
little incidents, ever to be revealed in time, to 
which, as to some fascinating fiction, it returns, 
whenever a gloomy, or an idle, unsocial hour, calls 


cr 


§ 
Life, reviewed through the mists of by-gone 


up the musing spirit—and turns the mind upon the 
past. 
years, seems rather a curious wrought fiction, ora 
feverish dream than a stern reality. 
rounded by mementos of the affections of friends, 
We re- 
member the councils of wisdom, the sage instruc- 


We are sur- 
hut these friends themselves are gone. 


tions of experience, by which our minds were form- 
ed, and a direction given to the current of our 
shoughts and habits, but the lips from whence they 
flowed have long been mute as the still valley 
wherein they lie meuldering. We have danced 
and sung with the gay and giddy, and been enrap- 
tured ut the thrilling voice and kindling eye of 
beauty, but we are alone. The visions have passed 
from us. In one grave-yard and another there are 
little hillocks, and white stones bearing remember- 
ed names, and this is all, all that is left tous. But 
it is among the melancholy ruins of the past that 
we gather the richest stores for the future. It is 
there we learn how very vain are earthly hopes— 
how fleeting earthly friends—how frail even the 
strongest chords of affection. It is there we learn 
to prepare for another state of being. 





Quaint description of Dancing.—A party of ladies 

wd gentlemen—(who elsewhere pass for intelli- 
sent beings) assemble at the ball room. Soon they 
array themselves in opposing lines. Presently, a 
young lady jumps up from the floor, shakes one 
rvot andomes down again. Again she springs up 
ind the other foot quivers. Then she turns round 
0 her place, springs up and shakes both her feet. 
{ler intelligent partner opposite performs the same 
operations. ‘Then both rush forward, and seize 
each other’s hand, jump up again, shake their feet, 
turn round, return to their places, jump up again, 
then shake their feet and stand still. The next la- 
dy and gentleman very rationally and soberly follow 
the example just set them, jumping, shaking and 
turning, and so on to the end. And all for no other 
reason, that I can perceive, than because black Cuf- 
fee sits in the corner yonder drawing a horse hair 
across a cat-gut.—[Christian Advocate. 


Fashionable Routs.—* How strange it is,’’ said a 
lady, ‘that fashionable parties should be called 
routs’ Why, route formerly signified the defeat of 
an army, and when the soldiers were all put te 





| 
' 
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I HK LADIES GARLAND. 
flight, orto the sword, they were said to be routed.” 
‘© This title has some propriety too,” said a clergy- 
man, ‘*fur at these meetings, whole families are 
frequently routed oul of house and home.” 





POETRY. 





The following beautiful effusion from the gifted 
muse of a lady of Newport R. I. (which appeared 
not long since in a Boston paper) the Editor of the 
American will be pleased to insert, if he thinks they 
may afford pleasure to his readers. B. 


The Lover to his Mistress, on the bridal eve. 
It is the tender twilight hour, 
And glimmering thro’ yon russet bower, 
The dying light is seen, 
Giving a faintly golden tinge 
‘To the rich mines that deeply fringe 
Its lattices of green. 


The mellow whistle still is heard, 

Of that same dear familiar bird, 
We used to love so well; 

Ere I had known the parting pain, 

Or bliss of meeting thee again, 
My own dear Rosabelle. 


Ah Love ! thou never canst forget 
When onthe green our hamlet met, 
And merry pipes were played ; 
How from the dance we stole away, 
And tremblingly I led the way 
To yonder lovely shade. 


We reach’d the bower, the moon-beams fell 
Full on my lovely Rosabelle, 
Making the fair more fair. 
Like vines round marble pillars hung, 
So round her polish’d neck were flung 
The sunny wreaths of hair. 


Her angel face was turn’d aside 
The blush of innocence to hide, 
That o’er her features stole. 
We ne’er before had been alone, 

Nor had I ever dared to own 
The love that fill’d my soul. 


Ob! tell me why in that strange hour, 
Beauty had such mysterious power ? 
For though convulsed with fears— 
With passion not to be repress’<, 
I threw myself upon thy breast, 
And told my love in tears ; 


Thou wert subdued ; I heard thy sobs— 
I felt thy bosom’s answering throbs— 
‘Thy tears were mixed with mine. 
We knew that every doubt was done— 
Our hearts were melted into one, 
On feeling’s holy shrine. 


But when the shock that open threw 
Our bosoms to each other’s view, 
In gentle numbers died— 
The morn of love—’twas heaven to trace, 
Just opening in thy beaming face, 
In all its blushing pride. 


Then, Rosabelle, for memory’s sake, 

Our way to that same bower we’ll take, 
That saw love’s roseate dawn ; 

For this is Courtship’s latest eve, 

And there our bridal wreaths we’ll weave, 
To grace the coming morn. 


All nature seems our bliss to share, 
Spirits of joy are in the air— 

They wave their rainbow wings, 
And shed on this auspicious night, 
A glow of pure Elysian light, 


O’er all created things, ROWENA. 




















The following lines commence the annual new 
year ode of the Canandaigua Repository, for the 
year 1827. The author, we understand, died a few 
weeks after the date of the address. 

Heard ye that knell? it was the knell of Time. 
And is Time dead? I] thought Time never died 
1 knew him old, ’tis true, and full of years, 

And bald except in front ;—but he was strong 

As Hercules :—I saw him grasp the oak, 

it fell—the tower, it crumbled ;—and the stone, 

The sculptur’d monument, that mark’d the grave 

Of fallen greatness, ceas’d its pompous strain 

As Time came by. Yes, Time was very strong, 

And I had thought, too strong for death to grapple 

But [remember now, his step was light ; 

And though he mov’d at rapid rate, or trod 

On adamant, his tread was never heard. 

And there was something ghostly in the thought, 

That in the silence of the midnight hour, 

When all was hush’d as death, and nota sound 

Crept o’er my chamber’s stillness, or awoke 

The echo slumbering there,—in such an hour 

He trod my chamber and I heard him not. 

And I have held my breath and listen’d close, 

To catch one touot-fall as he glided by ; 

But not a slumbering sound awoke, or sigh’d. 

And the thought struck me then, that one, whose 
ste 

Was so much like a spirit’s tread, whose acts 

Were all so noiseless, like the world unseen, 

Would soon be fit for other worlds than this— 

Fit for high converse with immortal minds, 

Unfetter’d by the flesh—unchain’d to earth. 

Time’s movements! oh bow fleet! and yet how 
Still as the morning sun-beam, as it k'ss’d [still ! 
The blushing flower, but shook not e’en the tears 
Of Night, the lingering dew-drop from its leaves, 
Nor woke the wild-bee slumbering in its folds. 





FROM TILE BOSTON STATESMAN. 
HIGH SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

We have the pleasure to submit the following 
beautiful effusion, the production of one of the 
young pupils at this important and interesting se- 
minary. The author, we understand, is the daugh- 
ter of an emigraut from that country which forms 
the subject of her verse. 

IRELAND. 
BY MISS k. A. T. F. 

Beyond the wide Atlantic, robed in light, 

A little Island greets the voyager’s sight, 
Renowned, in ancient days, for heroes brave, 
And still renowned for many a hallowed grave. 
Luxuriant Plenty clothes the smiling fields, 
And Ceres there her richest bounty yields. 

Her sons by the productive soil maintained, 
Have long to hardy industry been trained ; 

Her temperate clime no sudden changes knows, 
No summer’s heat intense, nor winter’s snows. 


Bereft of Liberty, of all that’s blest, 
The unhappy native seeks in vain for rest : 
Still, in his youth, he bids a hope remain, 
That he may yet his Liberty regain, 
Boldly he dares the rivalry of strife, 
And to his country dedicates his life, 
But when old age steals on his withered frame, 
And he beholds his country’s lasting shame, 
He drops a tear upon his trembling hand, 
And seeks a refuge in a foreign land. 


Rise, sons of Erin, in your country’s cause, 
And free yourselves from England’s crue} laws ! 
Rise ! and restore the land that gave you birth, 
To her proud rank among the realms of earth ! 
Join and regain, in one united band, 

The long-lost rights of your much injured land, 
Nor let relentless England’s stern decree 
Repress again your efforts to be free. 

Think on the ancient glory of your land, 

To rouse each throbbing soul and nerve each hand: 
Let Emmet’s sacred shade your hearts inspire, 
And warm you with his patriotic fire ! 

Then shall your tedious days of slavery end, 
And Peace again her olive wand extend ; 
Then shall your land acquire again the fame 
She boasted, long e’er England knew a name ‘ 








